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W. H. Bonsa.t, well known to the insurance fraternity from his 
twenty years’ experience in the business, the last five or six of which 
has been spent with THe SpecraTor Company, has returned from 
his three months visit to Los Angeles, Cal., and announces his in- 
tention of going there to reside. Mr. Bonsall’s business in Los 
Angeles consists in purchasing acreage property and subdividing it 
into city lots, but his accommodating disposition will no doubt 
prompt him to attend to any important service that any of his old 
friends—officers and managers of insurance companies—may entrust 
tohis care. He is an excellent business man, a gentleman, and an 
expert in insurance matters, and we regret to lose him from the 
fraternity. 





In the case of Alonzo Dimick of Buffalo, formerly agent of the 
Continental Fire Insurance Company of this city and other com- 
panies, who was convicted and sentenced to five years imprison- 
ment for alleged frauds upon certain of the companies represented 
in his agency, the General Term last week reversed the judgment 
of the lower court and ordered the case back for a new trial. The 
points upon which the General Term based its reversal were 
the charge and rulings made by the judge of the lower court. It is 
possible that an appeal from the General Term will be taken, but 
in case it is not, a new trial will be proceeded with at the earliest 
possible moment, we are informed, the prosecutors in this case 
being determined to press it to a final determination. This decis- 
ion in the criminal case against Dimick does not affect the civil 
proceedings now pending between the companies interested in the 
former business of his agency. 





Tue Specrator thinks there is ‘‘a good deal of skulduggery going 
on” in the New York Compact, and very innocently says: ‘‘ We do not 
understand how any company can evade its obligations to the Metropol- 
itan Association of Fire Underwriters.” If the editor of THe SPECTATOR 
has ever seen any association of underwriters in which there was not some 
one or more persons constantly practicing “ skulduggery,” he has seen 
more than we have, and we have had considerable experience among 
underwriting associations. Our observation has been that, as a rule, 
those who are the most active for stringent rules and for tying everybody 
down close to the line by pains and penalties for violations, are the very 
ones who manage in some way to violate the laws and escape their pen- 
alties. —7he Cincinnati Price Current. 


Weare pleased to state that the “skulduggery ” (the word is not 
ours) or apparent evasions of the compact to which we had special 
reference, have been satisfactorily adjusted. There have been as 
yet no responsible charges made against any member of the new 
association for willful violations of the compact. That document, 
like any other that human wisdom can devise, is subject to differ- 
ent interpretations, and such violations of its spirit as have been 
alleged are due to the different constructions that have been put 





upon it by parties to it. It is human nature for every company 
manager to make a liberal construction of such portions of the 
compact as apply to his own particular business, while he may be 
very strenuous in his interpretations of such parts as bear upon his 
neighbors. Irregularities that have filled the air with vague rumors 
of bad faith, are explainable upon this hypothesis of misinterpre- 
tation of the compact, and are not chargeable to a deliberate pur- 
pose on the part of any company to forswear itself. We should 
be very sorry to believe that fire underwriters, as a class, are not to 
be trusted ; we have too high an opinion of them to think that 
they will deliberately pledge themselves to a certain line of action 
and then as deliberately break their pledge. At the same time, it 
is true that there are guerillas in underwriting as in every other 
line of business, and these are the ones that have to be watched 
and hedged about with restrictive enactments. If five per cent 
of the companies can be controlled, the remainder can be trusted. 
But once let even one old bellwether break out of the fold, and the 
whole flock is stampeded at once. It may be correct to denounce 
such stampede as senseless, idiotic and all that, but it is a stampede 
all the same. We do not now anticipate any such disaster to the 
new compact. 





Tue solicitor question under the new compact, which we referred 
to last week as presenting some difficulties in the way of a smooth 
working of the compact, is likely to be solved in a manner accept- 
able to all concerned. It was not the intention of the committee 
of fifteen, that prepared this compact, to permit any enlargement 
of the solicitor field, or of the branch agencies that a company 
might establish, but simply to cover those already in the field. 
Taking advantage of the clause in the compact intended to cover 
the employment of solicitors already employed on salaries, certain 
large companies began to make arrangements with brokers to 
secure the business controlled by them, by appointing them 
solicitors, and fixing their compensation by commissions at extrava- 
gant rates. As this was a clear evasion of the spirit of the com- 
pact, which absolutely limits commissions to ten per cent, the action 
of the larger companies in this respect was protested against so 
vigorously that a disruption of the Metropolitan Association was 
threatened. The matter was referred to a sub-committee to 
ascertain to what extent this employment of solicitors had gone, 
and to suggest a remedy for the evil. That committee found that 
the whole matter had been very grossly exaggerated, but never- 
theless ascertained that it was something that should be controlled 
by the association, and it has therefore suggested a limitation of 
the number of solicitors that any one company may employ, and 
also a limitation of the amount that may be paid them in way of 
commissions, A limitation as to the number of branch agencies 
that a company may establish will also undoubtedly be adopted. 
There is manifested in all consultations in regard to the compact a 
disposition on the part of all to give and take, to make concessions 
and to sacrifice individual preferences to the general good. So 
long as this spirit is maintained there is no doubt that a successful 
solution of the fire underwriting difficulties will be effected by 
means of the new association. It is conceded on all hands that a 
good work has thus far been done, and that the promises of the 
future success of the business were never brighter than at present. 
So far as the compact has been enforced, it has given satisfaction, 
and the general expression of opinion among underwriters is that it 
is the most feasible and practical reform movement that has yet been 
presented, and if observed in good faith cannot but result ia the 
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betterment of the business to a very great extent. The opposition 
to it has virtually ceased. There is some carping, some shuffling, 
some little dissatisfaction with certain clauses or provisions of the 
compact, but these are being adjusted as rapidly as they are 
brought to the attention of the committee. The compact is now 
on trial, and all that is required to make it a permanent and pro- 
nounced success is absolute good faith on the part of all, forbear- 
ance and patience. The reform contemplated by it is so radical 
and so pronounced that it cannot be expected to be accomplished 
in a day, week or month. Difficulties will be constantly cropping 
up that will have to be decided by the committee, and that this 
committee proposes to deal fairly and honorably by all concerned, 
and to take a broad and comprehensive view of the situation and 
of the interests of each individual member, is evidenced by the 
work it has thus far accomplished. There should be no such word 
as fail in connection with this compact. It must be made a 
success or the business of fire underwriting will sink to such depths 
of demoralization that it can never be restored to a profitable 
basis. The pride, the respect and the welfare of every member of 
the Metropolitan Association is involved in this present movement, 
and no effort should be spared by anyone to make it a pronounced 
success, 





WHILE the new compact has been under discussion the insurance 
journals of New York, without exception, have given it their earnest 
and hearty approval, and have done all in their power to encourage 
its acceptance by all parties in interest. THe SPecTaTor, editori- 
ally, has expressed pronounced views upon this subject from the first 
inception of the idea ; andentertaining the belief that without unity 
of action on the part of the companies the business would find a 
deeper level of demoralization than it has hitherto known, we have 
urged the adoption and the maintenance of the compact in its en- 
tirety. At the same time, we have published some facts and state- 
ments criticising certain features of the compact, and some 
underwriters have expressed surprise that, while we were “ sound ” 
editorially, we should give space to the expression of sentiments 
opposed to those we entertained. These gentlemen apparently 
forget that THe Specraror goes before its readers in a dual 
capacity. Editorially it advocates the best practices and most cor- 
rect methods in insurance, but as a purveyor of news relative to the 
subject of insurance it must give space to the expression of senti- 
ments that prevail in insurance circles. Now, it is a well-known 
fact.that there has been much opposition to the compact, both on 
the part of brokers and a small minority of companies. In this 
free country of ours the minority is entitled to be heard, and when 
the minority fills so large a space as in the discussion that has been 
going on, that minority is entitled to be heard. It is because 
there was opposition to the compact, and because this opposi- 
tion found expression upon the street, and in the committee’s 
sessions, that modifications of the original compact were made. It 
is because of these expressions of opposition, that concessions are 
being made all the time. So long as there is a difference in the 
plans and purposes of the companies, in their financial standing 
and weight, there must be differences of opinion as to the methods 
to be pursued to secure success for individual companies in fire 
underwriting. When unity of action is proposed, these influences 
are heard and felt, and must be recognized before harmony can be 
effected. It is not claimed, even by its authors, that this compact 
is perfect, and so long as it is fallible it must prove a subject for 
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should be prohibited from giving the news as it is, even though it 
may clash with the opinions of the majority or the sentiments 
expressed in our editorial pages. It is only when the news relative 
to insurance, embracing the expression of views of all sides, is 
known to the profession generally, that there is the slightest pros. 
pect of unity of action being secured. It is better that the opposi- 
tion expressed should be made public than it is to let it effervesce 
and fester in private. To know it is to be able to meet it, and we 
can congratulate ourselves that the sentiment of certain publica. 
tions we have made relative to the opposition to the compact has 
aroused the vigilance of the majority, at the same time that it has 
enabled the minority to secure concessions that otherwise it might 
not have been able to obtain. The distinction between the editor. 
ial utterances of a journal and its news columns should be well 
understood and appreciated by this time, when the freedom and 
independence of the press have reached the point they have 
attained in this country. 





Ir seems to us that no reputable and intelligent broker, who is 
honestly disposed, can oppose himself to the Metropolitan com. 
pact and the efforts of those who are seeking to improve the busi- 
ness of fire insurance in this city. It is a notorious fact that the 
fire insurance business has not been profitable for many years, and 
under the impetus of unhealthy competition, insurance has been 
going from bad to worse. Demoralizing competition among the 
companies has scaled the rates and increased the commissions to 
brokers until the latter has reached a ridiculous figure —ridiculous 
not only because such commissions are excessive for the companies 
to pay, but because, as a result of their receiving such unnecessary 
compensation, the brokers have returned large portions of the 
sums paid them by the companies back to the insured. Receiving 
these rebates, it is only natural that the insured has laughed in his 
sleeve at the practices of the companies and the brokers, thor- 
oughly enjoying the war of competition going on, convinced, of 
course, that the companies can stand the reduction in their net prof- 
its. In recent years, however, the large expenditures of companies 
and their diminished income have begun to tell on the funds held 
in reserve, and not a small number of companies have impaired 
their surplus as a result of the condition of things described. But 
the time has come when the companies feel that they cannot 
longer stand the ravages of competition. Competition is said to be 
the life of trade, and as long as money can be made, even by ex- 
cessive competition, some will be found who will attempt to shade 
the rates of their competitors with a view of bringing business to 
themselves. The recent unanimous action of the companies to re- 
form practices is convincing that profits in underwriting cannot 
longer be made in this city under the practices pursued in late 
years. The fact that 157 out of 157 companies doing business in 
the Metropolitan district signed the compact to abide by each 
other, and resolved to correct evil practices and place the business 
of underwriting on a more scientific basis by adopting an equitable 
system of rating, indicates that the companies who have been 
heretofore believers in natural competition feel that the end 
of the line has been reached, and that the time has come 
to call a decided halt. If the compact should fail, and a demoral- 
izing break be made for business, rates will become lower than 
they ever were before in New York. The fiercest competition 
will prevail, and it is predicted that a large number of the weaker 





discussion, and we see no reason why, as purveyors of news, we 





companies will inevitably go to the wall. By sucha state of affairs 
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neither the brokers, the insured or the companies can be benefited. 
The commissions of brokers will then, as they have been in the 
recent past, be divided with the insured at their own expense, and 
that of the companies. Unquestionably the companies, the brok- 
ers and the insured have everything to gain by the maintainance of 
the compact. Underwriting under the recent conditions described 
has not been conducted on a safe footing ; the large expenditures 
of companies have impaired their strength, and the fact that insur- 
ance has been given below cost is certainly calculated to weaken 
confidence in the companies, and public intelligence can be trusted 
to approve any steps taken that may tend to place the business of 
underwriting on a sound and healthy basis. If brokers are 
convinced that the companies can stop the practice of paying 
rebates to the insured, they should support the companies in this 
endeavor, for the abolition of rebates will put more money into the 
pockets of the brokers, and a uniform rate of brokerage will largely 
benefit the trustworthy brokers, who make insurance their sole 
business. Such men will not only be able to maintain the business 
now carried on their books, but lines of insurance that have been 
heretofore handled by reason of personal influence by men not legiti- 
mately identified with the business, and who will not register as 
brokers under the new arrangement, will be secured by the author- 
ized brokers. Those who consider themselves trustworthy brok- 
ers engaged solely in the business of fire insurance need not 
worry themselves about losing business now on their books, as 
they have in the past, and will have more time to apply their 
endeavors to securing new business. There is some reason in the 
argument that, if the companies were making money and had 
formed a combination to largely increase their profits, the attempts 
made by those opposed to the compact to break it might, as a nat- 
ural course of events, prove successful. But business demoraliza- 
tion and loss of money has forced the companies into an agreement 
which has been carefully prepared, and which is a marvel of equity 
to all parties concerned, thanks to the broadmindedness of the rul- 
ing spirit in the movement. Thejustice of the compact certainly ar- 
gues its success. Those opposed to it well understand that excessive 
competition must cease at some time, and the present time is as 
good as any. It is not necessary to say, then, that it is the duty of 
all persons interested in the insurance business to religiously 
support the compact, so that the efforts desired may be attained 
without delay. 








* WHAT IS YOUR LIFE WORTH ? 


F you are an old bachelor it is not worth much. 

You really have not begun to live if you have not assumed 
those responsibilities that it was destined should appertain to every 
life. 

But if you are a married man (as you ought to be) your life is 
worth considerable—if not to yourself, then to others. 

Every man who assumes the full responsibilities of manhood has, 
asa matter of course, taken to himself a wife, and if he has ful- 
filled his duties to the fullest, he has more or less children surround- 
ing him. These are his dependents. He has voluntarily made 
them so. In taking a wife he contracted to take care of her during 
her life. {In bringing other lives into the world he has become 
morally responsible for their care and well being. He is the bread- 
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winner for those dependents. To him they look for the means of 
subsistence and for the comforts, at least, of life, and such of its 
luxuries as he can afford to give them. The responsibility that 
he has assumed is something he cannot put aside from him ; it is as 
much a part of his duty to provide for them as it is for himself, for 
they are to all intents and purposes a part of himself—they consti- 
tute his family. Living alone, your life might not be of any special 
value to yourself or tothe community; but in consideration of those 
responsibilities you have taken upon yourself, your life is of im- 
portance to the community and to those who are dependent upon 
you. 

What is the provision you have made for them? Have you laid 
up a competence sufficient to support them for the natural term of 
their lives, or for the period that they may be presumed to be 
dependent upon others? Are you a man of fortune? Can you 
afford to give over the occupation by which you have accumulated 
your wealth and live at ease for the remainder of your days? Or 
are you still dependent upon your business enterprise for the means 
wherewith to provide the necessaries for your dependents and your- 
self ? 

Upon the answers to these questions will depend somewhat the 
answer to our query: “ What is Your Life Worth ?” 

If you are the bread-winner for a family who are dependent upon 
your exertions for their support ; if you have a wife whom you have 
contracted to provide for, and if you have brought children into 
the world whom it is your duty to take care of, itis incumbent upon 
you to make suitable provision for their support in any emergency. 
So long as you are in’ good health, physically and mentally, and 
able to pursue your business, it is probable that you will be able to 
provide for them as you are now doing. But suppose there comes 
some sort of revolution in your business, in consequence of which 
your income would be suddenly cut off short—not another dollar 
coming in but expenses running on—what have you done to meet 
such an emergency? Suppose death should cut you off to-morrow, 
what is to become of those dependent ones ? 

Have you ever thought of it? Your life is more valuable by far 
to them than it is to you ! 

It would not be a great hardship for most men to lay down their 
lives were it not for the grief and sorrow and possible suffering 
that is to come to those loved ones who must be left behind. Those 
are the ones that every reasonable and every thinking man has in 
mind at all times. His own personal aims and ambitions become sec- 
ondary to the demands of his family. It is for them that he works 
day and night, pushes his business with all his energy that he may 
accumulate a competence for those dear ones he desires to see sur- 
rounded with the comforts that man alone can give. Yet how few 
men, comparatively, realize that their career as business men and as 
bread-winners is liable to be cut short at any moment by death ? 
This is the only thing they leave unprovided for, and it is in this con- 
nection that the life of every individual has its chief value, accruing, 
not to himself, but to those to whom he owes the best energies of 
his life. It is he who has created a family, and he owes an obliga- 
tion to them which is entire and absolute. The product of his life 
is consecrated to them. To destroy the product of his life is to 
rob them of their dependence. It is extremely fortunate for the 
community at large, that most men have a realizing sense of this 
responsibility and, as a rule, discharge their duties in this respect 
promptly and nobly. But when the life has gone out from the 
head of the family, what then ? 

Scientists computed the value of each healthy life when they for- 
mulated their tables of mortality, whereby the number of persons 
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in each 1000 of a given age who will die each year is calculated 
with so much nicety that experience has demonstrated that there is 
but slight variation from these tables. With these tables as a basis, 
it is easy to ascertain how long a man in good health, of a given 
age, is likely to live, for the statistics show the number of each age 
that are likely to die. 

According to the American Experience Mortality Table, out 
of 100,000 healthy persons thirty-five years of age, 732 will die 
within the year, leaving 81,822 still living at the end of the 
year. A person thirty-five years of age in good healthy, physical 
condition, is expected to live a little over thirty-one years. If 
this person can, by his labor, earn $1000 a year, the value of 
his life to his family is, of course, $1000 a year. If he dies, 
his family loses that $1000 that he should have earned for 
them each year. The sum of his earnings during his probable 
tenure of life would be something over $31,000. What is to take 
the place of this in the maintenance of his family? The more a 
man is capable of earning or producing, the greater is the value of 
his life to his family, and in view of the fact that after his death the 
income absolutely stops, it becomes evident that he has not per- 
formed his full duty untilhe has made provision for them. If he has 
been earning $1000 a year, and this has been adequate to care for 
his dependents, then he should provide that $1000 a year should be 
continued to them after his death. But if his earnings have been 
more than this, and he has so trained his family as to expect an 
income in excess of this amount, then it is his duty to provide such 
an income as will suffice to carry out his purposes and his inten- 
tions regarding them. 

Most men are ambitious for their children. They are anxious 
that they should be thoroughly educated and provided with greater 
luxuries, perhaps, than the father himself ever knew. During his 
lifetime, when enjoying health and prosperity, he has surrounded 
them with comforts and luxuries, and given them a position corre- 
sponding to his desires and their capacity to enjoy. So long as he 
lives he may be able to continue this, but the moment he is dead, 
the source of revenue is stopped, and thus the family that was so 
happy and well provided for becomes helpless and dependent upon 
others. 

Here lies the higher duty of the head of the family during his 
life. It is a pleasure and a gratification to him to provide for his 
family. Self is, to a great extent, sacrificed that this may be 
accomplished. But he should look beyond and see what is likely 
to be the fate of those loved ones when he shall be taken away 
from them. It is the money value to them of his life that should 
be the subject of his most earnest thought. He is honorably bound 
to provide for them to the self-supporting ages, whether that period 
is reached during his life time or subsequent to his death. 

Every man should ask himself, ‘What is My Life Worth ?” Hav- 
ing answered the question satisfactorily to himself, he should see to 
it that a sum equal to this valuation is provided for his dependents 
when he shall be taken away. This is easily done. The benefi- 
cient system of life insurance does precisely this thing. It supplies 
the money value of the head of the family to those who are 
dependent upon him during life when he is taken away from them. 
It is as much a duty of every reasonable, provident man to make 
this provision for his family, as it is to supply them with their daily 
bread during his lifetime. To them his life is home, bread, educa- 
tion, clothing, position—everything, in fact—and while nothing 
can compensate for the loss of his love and watchful care, yet the 





view, after his death as they were while he was here to watch over 
them and provide for them. No man having others dependent 
upon him has performed his full duty by them until he has insured 
his life for their benefit. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Misleading Mode of Calculating Ratios of Losses and Expenses in Fire Insurance— 
The Amount Insured the True Basis—The Present Lack of Profit Not Due to 
Abnormal Losses or Expenses—Fluctuations in Premium Rates—Increase in Lon, 
Term Policies—Premium Rates, Losses and Expenses for Twelve Years—Be 
penses no Heavier Than in the Past—Excessive Competition and Low Rates at 
Fault—Consolidation or a Pooling Arrangement the Remedy—Twelve Year; 
Resuits of Fire Insurance in Pennsylvania. 


([FRomM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

It is said that ‘‘ figures never lie,” and said again ‘‘ that depends upon 
how you put them together.” It is usual for fire insurance statisticians to 
take the premium receipts as their basis, and from that figure up their 
percentages and ratios of losses and expenses. It follows, without Say- 
ing, that the smaller the premium receipts upon a given amount of insur. 
ance, the more formidable appear the ratios of losses and expenses, 
From this process of calculating arise serious misconceptions, One 
unacquainted with the process, would be led to believe that the fire waste 
of the country was increasing out of all proportion to the increase of 
property ; whereas, this is not the fact—at any rate it is not the fact with 
property covered by insurance. 

Ignoring the long established custom of basing ratios and percentages 
on premium receipts, let us take the ‘‘ amount insured ”’ as the true basis 
and see what conclusions we will reach. According to the table which 
follows, the amount at risk in 1874 was $5,577,114,578; average rate, 
$1.07 ; loss rate, 48 cents ; expense rate, 32 cents. In 1885, $9,058,783,623 
average rate, 85 cents; loss rate, 50 cents; expense rate, 30 cents, In 
other words, the loss and expenses of 1874 cost 80 cents on the amount 
carried, and in 1885 cost the same. A close examination of the table 
will show conclusively that the non-profit of fire insurance has not been 
caused by either an abnormal loss ratio, or by an abnormal expense ratio. 
The losses and expenses to amount insured have kept on ‘‘ the even tenor 
of their way,” showing 67 cents and 82 cents as their index range, while 
the premium rate has dropped from $1.07 in 1874 to 77 cents in 1879 and 
1880, and risen to 85 cents in 1885. The premium rate has fluctuated 
30 cents, as against 15 cents in losses and expenses. 

If the reports of the various insurance departments are examined, and 
also the very full statistics prepared by Messrs. Heald and Hall, it will 
appear that the fluctuation in rates is even greater than is shown by the 
table here given, as this table does not deal separately with long-term 
policies, which have, as is well known, grown to be a very large propor- 
tion of the total business, probably 300 to 400 per cent as compared with 
a dozen years ago. 

Again referring to the table, it will be seen, that the highest amount 
required in any one year to pay losses and expenses was 82 cents on 
the amount insured. This was in two years; first in 1875, when the 
average premium was $1.01, showing a margin of 19 cents ; and, again, 
in 1884, when the average premium was but 85 cents, showing an appar- 
ent profit of but 3 cents on $100 insured. The table, condensed, gives 
the following for the years named : 














To Amount InsuRED. 
YEAR | Average 

‘ | Rate. | 
| Losses, Expenses. | Total, 

| 
SI cicadcudedelsnubevesunden $1.07 $0.48 $0.32 $0.80 
Sa a redodestadegeres desta 1.01 50 -32 .82 
PE nacesedesvaenss caiepeton 95 -47 32 79 
WEFF sc ccccccodescvessogeoceses 86 -47 +29 | 76 
GL A vkedrncivsicdwereeseesce 81 -49 -28 | ‘77 
1879 77 46 27 } “73 
880. 77 42 .25 67 
.82 45 +27 72 
79 48 -26 74 
82 48 27 75 
85 -54 28 82 
85 50 3° ” 





money value of his life can be continued to them, and thereby 
their lives made as easy and as comfortable from a money point of 
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It is doubtless a fact when the ‘‘ reformers” of the business assert 
“that the expenses are too heavy,” but it is no more a fact than it was 
years ago when they were even larger than they now are. It is perfectly 
clear to my mind that the trouble has not been so much with the outgo, 
but rather with the smaller proportionate income, and it is quite patent 
that the income has been much less than it would have been but for the 
inordinate competition for premiums. In 1874, 205 companies made a fine 
profit on $5,500,000, 000 of insurance, while in 1885, with the number of 
companies reduced to 143, and business increased to $9,000,000,000, the 
profit was inappreciable. 

Relief is sought in rating associations—these are to some extent valu- 
able, but do not reach the root of the disease—competition can in no way 
be so effectively limited as by a consolidation of interests; to that end two 
courses are open, one a consolidation of offices, making fewer companies 
and fewer agencies ; the other, a pooling arrangement like that carried on 
by the railroads. 

Of course, it will be said that both schemes are utopian ; but are they ? 





Will the stockholders of the insurance companies not heed and profit by 
the experience of their fellows in the railroad corporations, and will they 
not force their managers to halt while there is yet time, and compel them 
to cease this foolish (because unnecessary) annihilating competition and 
turn to practices that are more sensible ? 

The following table will show that the n:ost pressing need is the advance- 
ment of rates. In the dozen years tabulated, the amount written has in- 
creased about eiyhty per cent, while the premium rate has decreased over 
twenty percent. The only way to advance rates is to lessen competition. 
The only way to lessen competition is consolidation or pooling. Either 
consolidation or pooling, while reducing competition, will also enable the 
companies, and, therefore, the stockholders, to dispense with at least one- 
third of their machinery and working force, to the manifest benefit of their 
pocket-books. 

The insurance journals are the proper educators to bring about this re- 
sult ; will THe Specrator, which is usually at the front, lead in this 
cause ? 


EXPERIENCE OF COMPANIES REPORTING TO THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE DEPARTMENT—FIRE PREMIUMS ONLY. 
































| 
| Premiums, * Ratios To AmounT WRITTEN, 
, | Number of Amount 
YEAR. Companies. Written, | Losses. 
i Amount. Rate. Losses. Expense. Total. 
205 $5,577,114.578 $60,035,796 $1.07 $26,807,941 .48 32 .80 
217 5,741.553:795 58,471,996 1.01 28,312,654 -50 -32 82 
216 5,616,944,288 53,704,086 95 eben. 47 -32 :79 
212 5,920,890,965 51,222,381 .86 28,060,736 -47 = -76 
198 5,701, 812,268 46,569,889 81 23,373,491 -49 2 77 
190 6,211,768,769 | 48,370,543 77 28,759,965 -46 1-27 -73 
169 6,937.5099.993 | 54,444,449 77 29,759:937 -42 -25 67 
166 7,602,960,430 61,128,756 .82 34,738,176 | 4 +27 -72 
157 8,406,755,508 66,772, 105 79 40,263 804 4 26 74 
157 9,077,832,567 74,931,095 82 44,237.577 48 27 75 
149 9.099.978, 689 | 77,619,265 85 49,642, | 54 -28 .82 
143 9,058,783,623 | 77,994,597 85 45,900,118 | -50 -3° 80 

















* Includes five per cent interest on the perpetual deposits. 


Excuse me for trespassing on your time and space with so lengthy an 
epistle. INSURANCE, 


PHILADELPHIA, October 30. 














NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Inter-Insurance. 


THE druggists do not make much headway with their mutual insurance 
scheme. They have been agitating the matter for two years. At the 
meeting of the national convention a few days ago the committee on mu- 
tual insurance reported that while it had done much, would not be able to 
make a report pleasing to all. After examining the various forms of 
mutual insurance the committee came to the decision that the system 
called inter-insurance appeared to be better adapted to the requirements 
of the drug trade than any other yet devised. 

Their description of the workings of this system we commend to the 
perusal of fire underwriters, as it contains some facts not heretofore pub- 
lished. It is as follows: 


This system of inter-insurance began about four years since with four 
large dry goods firms in the city of New York, to wit: H. B. Claflin & 
Co., James McCreery & Co., Mills & Gibb, and Lee, Tweedy & Co., in 
which an agreement was formed providing that each firm should take a 
tisk of $2000 on each of the other firm’s stocks. These firms did not form 
a corporation or chaitered society or joint stock company, but the several 
houses above mentioned issued powers of attorney to an agent authorizing 
him to execute and deliver policies of $2000 to each member, thus giving 
to each member $6000 of insurance. Subsequently other prominent 
houses were from time to time admitted to this combin>tion, as the num- 
ber of members was not limited, and it was not intended at the beginning 
of the experiment to confine the membership to the dry goods trade. 
This plan embraces at the present time twenty-eight prominent firms in 
different cities of the Union—tweoty risks are located in the city of New 
York, four in Philadelphia, one in Providence, one in Boston, one in 
Cincinnati and one in Kansas City. 

This combination issues at the present time thirty-four policies for 
$54,000 each, one for $30,000 in the city of Boston; one for $15,000, in 
the city of New York, and a single one for $5000, in the city of Chicago. 





All policies for less amount than $54,000 being for branch merchandise 
stocks in storage warehouses in New York and elsewhere. The total 
insurance in force under this combination at present is $1,848,000, and ‘its 
present collective underwriting capacity is $67,500 on a single risk, which 
is the sum of its cash deposit August 1, 1886. 

This plan comprised in January last (when the trade was addressed by 
circular) about twenty large firms whose places of business were some- 
what contiguous, as all resided in the city of New York. Each member 
was insured at that time by nineteen policies to the extent of $38,000, and 
each member assumed a liability of $20,000, which included a deposit of 
$2000 in cash, with a further obligation for $18,000 in case of an extended 
conflagration. Upto the present time not a single fire has occurred, and 
the original deposit of $2000 with added premiums, has accumulated, as 
all expenditures have been kept within a limit of fifteen per cent. But, 
confined, until recently, to a single citv, and mostly to a single trade, the 
operations of this combination have thus far been limited, and variations, 
it was supposed, would be required to meet the needs of other pursuits. 

In view of the achievements of this inter-insurance system the druggists 
issued a circular proposing the formation of two separate combinations of 
fifty firms each. 

First.—A combination of fifty firms wanting $50,000 each, 

Second.—Fifty other firms wanting $25,000 each. 

The first deposit or premium to be $1000 each for the first, and $500 for 
the second, with a further liability limited to $2000 and $1000 each, to be 
paid in case of a widely extended conflagration in a single city or a con- 
temporaneous fire in different cities. The proposed plan involved an 
account with each member, whereby he was to be debited with a cash 
balance on all risks taken at above the usual average of premiums paid at 
the present time (which was believed to be fully two per cent), and credit- 
ing in account all parties whose risks were taken at less than two per 
centum. 

This circular was widely distributed to over 200 druggists, but only six- 
teen replies were received. This is why the committee on mutual insur- 
ance reported at the druggists’ convention, that the time has not yet 
arrived for the inauguration of a mutual system of insurance, 

The convention were not satisfied with this report, however, and after 
some discussion adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed by the chair to 
immediately procure a charter and organize a mutual fire insurance com- 
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pany to insure wholesale druggists of the United States against loss and 
damage by fire. 

Second. Resolved, That this company so organized (their plan of 
organization being first approved by a majority of this association, consti- 
tuting an executive board for the purpose) may then solicit insurance on 
the mutual plan from wholesale druggists provided that all expenses after 
organization shall not exceed fifteen per cent of the premiums paid or 
guaranteed to said mutual insurance company ; and further provided, that 
no liability shall be assumed by the assured other than the amount of his 
premiums on policies voluntarily taken. 

Resolved, That this association assume only the expense of the complete 
organization of this insurance company, and that such committee be au- 
thorized to employ experts and such assistance as may be necessary for 
that purpose. 

During the continuance of the convention twenty-eight members agreed 
to placea portion of their insurance in the proposed company. The 
strong desire for it seemed to be confined to a few members, while a 
minority openly professed satisfaction with existing facilities for fire 
insurance. 





Competition Among Life Agents. 


AT the recent meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters Association, W. 
W. Byington read an interesting paper, from which we make the following 
extract : 


But I want to talk with reference to one other point of the work of the 
life insurance agent. If you go among the clubs and social gatherings of 
this or any other city, you will find that the merchants, the at‘orneys, the 
doctors, and in fact all classes of men, are firm friends. I mean that asa 
rule jea:ousies do not exist among our business men or among our pro- 
fessional men. 

A merchant’s best friend may be his severest competitor. An attorney 
may lose his client to the advantage of his next-door neighbor without any 
impairment of friendship. It is true of all kinds of business, as it should 
be, but Iam sorry to say that life insurance has proved something of an 
exception. There has not always been the harmony of feeling among 
agents that should exist. 

It is undoubtedly annoying at times to have one’s plans upset by a rival. 
It goes without saying that two agents representing each of two equally 
good and strong companies should not each be talking life insurance to 
the same man at the same time. It is equally a fact that the agent who first 
commenced the conversation should be left alone with his work. I do 
not think it is honorable for one life insurance agent to interfere with the 
work of another. 

I do not say that all companies are of equal merit to-day, but I do say 
that no one can absolutely read the future and tell what they will be in years 
to come, and Ido say that the work of one life insurance agent is as 
worthy as that of another. It should only be sufficient for any agent to 
know that someone else is on the ground for him to withdraw. I know 
of nothing in the work of a life insurance agent more to be condemned 
than the practice of giving commissions to insurers, Doing business for 
nothing and trying to get something for nothing on the part of insurers, 
has been to quite an extent the abomination of our business. It has driven 
good agents from the field ; it has led to defalcations and shortages; it 
has caused worthy men to live upon far too small incomes; it has, in 
fact, been a wen and a brake and a drawback upon the business. I sin- 
cerely believe that if one rule were to be selected, lived up to and 
enforced, the practice of giving commissions would be abandoned asa 
natural consequence, and that rule should be that under no circumstances 
should an agent interfere with the work of his rival, 

We all of us know that every agent would make more money.; we know 
equally well that the business would stand better before our business 
men. I would like tosee the time when harmony of work exists with 
life insurance agents to the extent that it exists in other classes of busi- 
ness, and I fully believe that if there is any power which will consummate 
such a result, it is the work of such organizations as this. 





American Insurance Companies in Austria. 


Tue following report of Consul-General E. Jussen appears in the latest 
issue of United States Consular Reports, published by the State depart- 
ment : 


Up to the year 1873 no foreign insurance company, with the exception 
of the Leipzig Fire Insurance Company, whose concession dates from the 
year 1837, was authorized to take risks in Austria. The law extending 
this privilege to all other foreign insurance companies under certain con- 
ditions was passed in March, 1873, and its immediate consequence was 
an immigration en masse of foreign companies. In 1873 fifteen companies 
obtained the concession ; twenty-two followed in 1874, and the number 
has since been increased every year until now more than roo foreign in- 
surance companies are transacting business in the Empire. 

The following table shows the premiums in florins received by two 








American life insurance companies in this Empire ; also the receipts of 
two of the largest German and one English life insurance company ; 


GOTHARD LEBENSVERSICHERUNGSGESELLSCHAFT. 
(Home office in Gotha, Germany.) 





























| toe 
Receipts, | ; 
Year. Fl ~ s.. | Year, Heceioes, 
f 
Cc oc scnmeeninawawaciena Mi MNS , .oicemnbbevatsasen: 8 
ME Sui inadd peda eassenencaen SS al” Sea Raine e epee: 268.796 
oy OEE Epes eee eer 98,737 Gis 06abese ckwesernere<c 349,508 
SEFC. coscecoceccccevecsscose 131,345 Scktansikwaienaah-aodenae 409,076 
Ws covcecccccescserencces 156,343 || 3885....cccccecccccccccess 469,381 
errr Covccccsecesoces 196,244 
GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Home office, Stettin, Germany.) 
Receipts, 
Year. F oon. 
36,742 
67,800 
90,610 
110,543 
151,183 
193,804 

















THE GRESHAM LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Home office, London, England.) 

































































Receipts, Receipts 
Year Florins. Year. Florina.” 
1875. cccccccccccccccccescece 32,470 on OTOL gII,o12 
WIG écaconevecccccsscsesess 9°, PN pe dcecedeaaesec asus 1,201,556 
ethbEosercbeeeeincensss 223,688 A iyianecticndicaniancd | 1,502,285 
WOO sic Svossicwcessseoeceves 365,110 TERS... wocccoceccodccvess 1,723,525 
Bi weeees%o-0 eee eamenanee 545,865 neebnnubidikecedvenaencn | 1,876,562 
TBBO. .. . cccccccccccvcccccece 726,133 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YorK. 
(Concession obtained in 1882.) 
is ‘ie 
Receipts, | R ts, 
Year. Flocns. | Year. Florins, 
1683..ccccce FEvececccccccese 14,366 Pip icscvccosnesdesseces 33,654 
_—_ SiaPietraesaicipaeeet: 21,605 ! 
New YorK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
(Concession obtained in 1876.) 
| Receipts, | Receipts, 
Year. | Florins. YEAR. | “Florins. 
I aa a ok I a | 139,104 
SEs cvicenbvievestesceseted 11,429 Ne ener | 51 
carina a0 baie awen vininad ein 16,528 ibitaiinadvncddianwes sa 202,704 
Sie wese ect seccvesoscotses 34,057 iets ktncicveareaeuses | 268,974 
| RRR Re See 59.174 Sir csivetsovccsesseneren 309,663 











The participation of foreign companies in the business of life insurance 
in the Empire of Austria amounted to only 1.5 per cent in 1875, but rose 
to 16.4 per cent in 1884. ; 

No American accident, transportation or fire insurance company has as 
yet, as far as 1 am informed, obtained a concession from the government 
of Austria for the transaction of business within the limits of the Empire. 

The returns show that the business of both the American life insurance 
companies is rapidly increasing. They seem to have implicit confidence 
in the stability of their respective ventures, and have furnished the best 
possible proof of the sincerity of their expectations for the future by mak- 
ing large purchases of real estate in the business centre of the city. 

The New York Life Insurance Company has purchased a very valuable 
building site, situated on one of the most prominent and valuable business 
corners ; has torn down the old and venerable building erected upon this 
site more than acentury ago, and is now building a palatial edifice at a cost 
of more than 200,000 florins. A large sign, of ‘‘ American dimensions,” 
placed in front of the stately pile now in process of erection, informs the 
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ublic that this modern improvement is due to the enterprise of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, and doubtless contributes in a consider- 
able degree to increase the confidence of the Viennese in the responsibility 
and business energy of this company. 

The Equitable Life Insurance Company of New York, although its con- 
cession dates back to only 1882, seems determined not to be over- 
shadowed by its American competitor, has just purchased two large 
buildings adjoining the site of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
and intends to tear down these ancient landmarks and erect a large and 
commodious building upon the site. E. Jussen, Consul-General. 

UniTED STATES CONSULATE-GENERAL, VIENNA, July 26. 





Philadelphia's New Pumping Engine. 


Tue water committee of councils, after a long session, yesterday awarded 
the contract for the new 20,000,000-gallon engine to the Holly Manufac- 
turing Company. Of course, this was not done withont a fight. 

The bidders were : Gordon, Maxwell & Co., $35,000 ; William Cramp- 
ton, $72,330; I. P. Morris Co., $87.900; Holly Manufacturing Company, 
$69,000 ; Robert Wetherill & Co., $67,000, and Henry R Worthington, 
$57,000. At the time the bids were opened, their consideration was post- 
poned, and during the summer recess of councils, members of the com- 
mittee visited various points where the several machines were in operation, 
in order to form an opinion of their respective merits. 

The claims of the various bidders were ably put before the committee. 
Chief Ogden, whea interrogated, said that the Holly Company had 
included a number of fixtures in their proposals which were necessary, 
and which would cost the city about $2000 to furnish. He said also that 
the proposal of the Holly Company to furnish an engine with a capacity 
of 110,000,000 foot-pounds on the basis of the evaporation of ten pounds 
of water to each pound of coal, would give a saving per year over the 
other engines of 223 tons of coal per year, which they guaranteed to do. 
He said that taking these things into consideration, the Holly engine was 
the cheapest. 

Mr. Graham moved to award the contract to H. B. Worthington, the 
lowest bidder, and Mr, Bardsley amended by substituting the Holly 
Manufacturing Company. A long argument ensued, in which the cham- 
pions of each maker held out for the superiority of their favorite engine, 
and when a vote was finally reached it was decided to call the roll and 
allow each member to vote for the engine he preferred, with the follow- 
ing result . 

For the Holly engine—Messrs. E. A. Anderson, Ardis, Bardsley, 
Carmany, Claridge, Firth, Freeman, Hicks, Holeman, Johnson, Jones, 
Loeble and Thornton—13. For the Wetherill—Messrs. J. B. Anderson, 
Baldwin, Hart, Moffet, Ryan, W. M. Smith and Green, chairman—7, and 
for the Worthington, Mr. Graham. 

The contract was then declared awarded to the Holly Manufacturing 
Company, and the work of construction will be begun at once, the time 
for its completion being limited to seven months from the awarding of 
the contract. The engine is intended for the Spring Garden station.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Life Insurance Competition. 


SHARP competition in all lines of business is the rule nowadays, and 
perhaps it is sharper in no direction than in life insurance. This is per- 
fectly legitimate and healthful within limits, but of late years it has given 
rise to practices which are positively harmful and need summary treat- 
ment. Life insurance is an honorable calling, and those who follow it 
successfully have not only the satisfaction of making a good living for 
themselves, but of knowing also that they are contributing a certain 
definite amount of positive benefit to their fellow men. It is also true 
that life insurance agents, as a rule, are upright and honorable men, who 
endeavor to do as they would be done by. While this is true, it is also 
unfortunately true that there are in the ranks of iife insurance unprin- 
cipled and untruthful men who, working on the ‘‘ anything to get busi- 
ness” plan, have wrought a great amount of mischief, and have contrib- 
uted largely to the demoralization of the entire business. It is true that 
their number is small as compared to the vast army of men engaged in 
the business, but asa ‘‘ little leaven leaventh the whole lump,” so these 
men have been enabled to corrupt the whole business to a greater or less 
extent, 

One of their practices is to endeavor to advance the interests of their 
own companies by comparison with others, distorting facts and figures to 
further their object, such distortions sometimes taking on the garb of 
absolute untruths. Sometimes these unfair comparisons appear in the 
form of anonymous circulars, one of the most contemptible methods of 
attack known, and one which cannot be otherwise than harmful to the 
business. It is a very short sighted policy for a man to imagine that he 
can make friends for his company in the minds of an intelligent public by 
attempting to prove that other rival companies are unsound in theory, 
unsafe in practice, and are on the road to insolvency. Their arguments 
are so plausible and their use of figures so ingenious that their plan of 
attack not infrequently succeeds, and with its success comes a feeling of 
distrust in regard to all companies, and thus a positive injury is wrought 
to the business. This is a practice which calls for a remedy therefor. 
Another is that of giving rebates, which we spoke of in a previous issue. 





These evils being recognized as facts, how shall they be corrécted ? 
Plainly enough, if the companies would unite in suppressing this guerilla 
species of warfare, the correction of the evil would be easy, but they do 
not seem to be inclined to do so. It rests then with the honest, conscien- 
tious agents, who are in the majority, to put down these marauders, for 
such they are. This can only be done through organization, and much 
has already been accomplished in that direction in certain localities. 
Boston has had a life underwriters association for some time, which has 
been productive of unquestioned good. Pittsburgh organized one a few 
months since, and more recently Cincinnati life agents fused into a pros- 
perous organization. Reforms have been started and carried out by these 
organizations, differences have been healed, and otherwise positive good 
has come to the business. Here, then, seems to be the proper place to 
look for a remedy, and the more local organizations we can have, the 
sooner will life insurance be elevated to its proper place in the estimation 
of the public.—J/ndicator. 





‘ 


A Great Loss to Science. 

THE fine sandstone building of the Case School of Applied Science at 
Cleveland, O., was destroyed by fire on the morning of October27. The 
structure was completed about a year ago at a cost of $200,000, which 
had been left for the purpose by the late Leonard Case, the millionaire 
philanthropist of Cleveland, and was furnished with all the newest appli- 
ances for the demonstration of science. The physiological and chemica] 
apparatus and the geological collection ranked among the finest in the 
country, the chemical appliances alone being valued at $20,000. There 
were between fifty and sixty students upon the roll of the school. 

The fire broke out about two o’clock in the morning, near the labora- 
tory of the professor of chemistry, in which an explosion quickly followed, 
blowing out part of one of the walls. The cause, however, remains a 
mystery, the professor, who was in the building at alate hour on the 
evening before, declaring that it could not have originated from any of 
the chemicals stored in the several laboratories, nor from the phosphorus 
which was kept under a thimble connected with the chimney. 

The flames spread with great rapidity, flying brands igniting buildings 
half a mile away, the fire department meanwhile wallowing helplessly in 
the deep mud on Euclid avenue, which, near the school, was being filled 
up. To add to the troubles of the firemen, when they finally succeeded 
in getting their apparatus in position, the water supply proved to be 
defective, and they were forced to see the magnificent building destroyed 
despite their best efforts for its preservation. 

The school is richly endowed, and by means of the high salaries which 
it was enabled to pay, had secured the services of some very able teach- 
ers, among them Professor of Physics Michaelson, whose experiments in 
measuring the velocity of light have won him wide renown. This gentle- 
man could with difficulty restrain his grief, when he saw his delicate 
instruments, the fruits of years of labor, destroyed by the flames. The 
insurance on the school property is reported to be not over $75,000. The 
professors are said to lose scientific apparatus and other uninsured per- 
sonal property, to the amount of $50,000, but the real loss to them and 
to the cause of science can plainly not be estimated in dollars and cents, 





The Insurance Journalists’ Association. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the Insurance Journalists’ Association of 
the United States, was held at Delmonico’s in New York last Thursday, 
with Clifford Thomson of THe SpecraTor in the chair. Though, owing 
to the Bartholdi statue inauguration and other good reasons, some of the 
members were unavoidably absent, the gathering was sufficiently large to 
make the occasion highly interesting. The greater part of the time was 
given up to discussing the results of the association’s work in the past, and 
suggesting a programme for the future. There was a general agreement 
that in so far its efforts had been successful ; but touching future progress 
a large number of recommendations and suggestions were made, some of 
which were felt to be rather too radical and aggressive for immediate ac- 
tion, and the whole matter was at last referred to a committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Hine, Fowler and Bombaugh. There was a lively debate 
upon the expediency of the association expressing itself as opposed to 
the hurtful system of rebates by life insurance companies and agents ; 
but this question, too, was referred to the executive committee, to be 
reported on at the next meeting. 

The election for members of the executive committee for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: C. M. Ransom of The Standard, Boston, chair- 
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man ; Franklin Webster of The Chronicle, New York, secretary ; W. S, 
Nichols of The Insurance Monitor, New York, treasurer; Dr. C. C, 
Bombaugh of The Baltimore Underwriter, J. H. C. Whiting of The 
American Exchange and Review, Philadelphia; N. B. Freeman of The 
Insurance Record, New York, and A. L, J. Smith of THe SPECTATOR 
New York; Mr. S. Lowenberg of Vienna was elected an associate mem. 
ber. The meeting was followed by a quiet dinner at Delmonico’s in the 
evening, which was enjoyed by the representatives of twelve journals, 





The Valued Policy Law in Verm nt. 


Tue Hartford Post prints the following : 


MONTPELIER, VT., October 28. 

The fight over the proposed ‘‘ valued policy” law has opened in the 
legislature. Remonstrances from all parts of the State protesting against 
the passage of the proposed law have been received. The first committee 
hearing on the subject was attended by about 100 insurance men from all 
parts of the State. Mr. Harvey of Topsham, the originator of the bill, 
was the only one who spoke in its favor. S.C. Shurtleff of Montpelier, 
representing the Vermont Mutual Insurance Company of this town, M. J. 
Francisco of Rutland, M. L. S. Hayes of Bellows Falls, Mr. Hall of 
Bennington and Mr. Lawrence of Springfield, all spoke most vigorously 
against the bill, and produced arguments that the friends of the bill did 
not offer to answer. 

Mr. Lawrence, who lives just across the river from New Hampshire, 
said that the insurers in the latter State were glad to come across the 
river to do their insurance in the companies which had withdrawn from 
New Hampshire. He said that the companies established in New Hamp- 
shire under the valued policy v¢gime were avoided as much as possible by 
insurers in that State. They were not reliable and took risks more care- 
lessly than any companies had ever done before them, The representa- 
tives of several companies told the committee that they should not with- 
draw from the State if the bill was passed, but that they none the less 
strongly protested against its passage. The hearing was adjourned tu 
meet again at the call of the chairman, Mr. Stanton of Roxbury. It is 
pretty well known that the members of the committee are opposed to the 
bill and will report against its passage. 

What is intended as a substitute for the so-called ‘‘ valued policy ” bill 
was introduced Tuesday by Mr. Fisk of Morristown, This bill provides, 
when on the adjustment of a partial or total loss by fire on real or personal 
property in the State it is found that the property has been overinsured, 
‘*the insurance company shall pay back to the insured the excess of pre- 
mium paid for such insurance or assessments collected therefor, that 
shall be found to be equitably due to the insured on account of the over- 
valuation of such property, etc.” This bill, with the discussion over the 
‘‘valued policy” bills, is making a great flurry of excitement among in- 
surance men. 





Dr. Abernethy’s Prescription for a Dyspeptic. 


GENERAL JouHN A. Drx was at one time the unhappy victim of dyspepsia. 
After seeking in vain for relief, he was at length led to consult the fam- 
ous Dr. Abernethy. After listening impatiently to his story, Abernethy 
interrupted him with these words: 

“Sir, you are pretty far gone, and the wonder is that you are not gone 
entirely. If you had consulted common sense instead of the medical 
faculty, you would probably have been well years ago. I can say nothing 
to you excepting this: You must take regular exercise, as much as you 
can bear without fatigue, as little medicine as possible, of the simplest 
kind, and this only when absolutely necessary, and a modest quantity of 
plain food, of the quality which you find by experience best to agree with 
you. Noman, not even a physician, can prescribe diet for another. ‘A 
stomach is a stomach,’ and it is impossible for anyone to reason with 
safety from his own to that of any other person. There are a few general 
rules which any man of common sense may learn in a week, such as this: 
That rich food, high seasoning, etc., are injurious. I can say no more to 
you, sir; you must go and cure yourself.” 

It is needless to say that General Dix was rewarded by restored health 
and good old age. 





Fatal Fire in Chicago. 
EARLY on the morning of October 31, a fire broke out in the buildings 
Nos. 105 to 111 East Madison street, Chicago, which resulted in the loss 
of $200,000 to $250,000 worth of property and at least one life, several 
other persons sustaining severe and probably fatal injuries. The build- 


ings were occupied by a number of india rubber goods, printing, book- 








binding and publishing firms, and, fed by abundant inflammable material, 
the flames spread rapidly. 

The fire department was promptly on the ground and within an hour 
the fire was under comparative control, when, suddenly, the roof and top 
floor fell in, burying beneath them six men of the insurance patrol, who 
were at work within. Immediately Chief Swenie, with a detachment of 
firemen and insurance patrolmen, went to their aid, and chopped and tore 
up fallen timbers and flooring in a determined effort to release them. 
The two first rescued were but slightly injured ; but Captain Hume of 
the insurance patrol, who had been struck down by a beam, and wedged 
between two boxes of goods, was found with both legs terribly crushed, 
P. L. Mullins was also rescued, fearfully bruised about the body and with 
his head severely cut. Aman named Boergemenke was discovered under 
a heavy piece of machinery. It seemed at first impossible to release him 
and the water which was being thrown into the building would hove 
quickly drowned him, had not Chief Swenie immediately set an engine at 
work pumping it out again. It had already reached his chin when it be. 
gan to subside. It was not until nearly an hour had passed that the man 
was extricated by the help of jackscrews from his frightful situation, and 
carried to the hospital with a broken leg and arm. 

Another man, C. Papineau, was found a corpse ; while searching for 
his body, Fireman Michael McGovern was struck by a falling cornice 
and fatally injured, and while in the act of carrying him out, William 
Cowell of the insurance patrol fell through a hole in the sidewalk and was 
so seriously injured that he was removed to the hospital. 

The estimated losses are : Goodyear Rubber Company, $50,000 ; Salis. 
bury & Kline, $30,000 ; Knight & Leonard, $50,000; William Wilson & 
Company, $30,000; ©. M. Magill, $4000; building, owned by L. C, P, 
Freer, $35,000 ; besides some smaller items. With few exceptions the 
damage is fully covered by insurance. 





For and Against Alcohol. 


THE total abstinence section of the British Medical Association never 
fails to testify at the annual meeting. About 160 members of the asso- 
ciation were present at the breakfast at Brighton recently given by the 
National Temperance League. We need not say that the speakers at 
this meeting were not of the opinion of a recent writer in The Revue Sci- 
entifique—M. Fournier de Flaix. M. de Flaix maintains that the outcry 
against alcohol is utterly unmerited, and that all vital statistics are more 
favorable in nations in proportion to the use of alcohol. In France, 
he says, the birth rate is lower and the death rate is higher, where the 
consumption of alcohol is smaller. In England, more alcohol is consumed 
than in France, and yet in France the birth rate, the death rate and the 
statistics of crime and suicide are less favorable than in England. Com- 
paring other nations, he reaches the same conclusions, and mantains 
that alcohol is an alimentary element whose consumption should depend 
directly on climate. Very different were the teachings of the medical ab- 
stainers at Brighton, viz., Dr. Norman Kerr, Dr, Nathan S, Davis, Pro- 
fessor Geikie of Toronto Medical College, Dr. Simon Fitch of Nova 
Scotia, Dr. Bernard O’Connor and Dr. Ridge, secretary to the Medical 
Temperance Association. Dr. O'Connor said that during his fourteen 
years of practice he had uever prescribed alcohol fora patient. Speaking 
as a physician to a consumption hospital, he maintained that phthisical 
patients did much better without alcohol—the night perspirations and the 
cough were less, and the morning exhaustion was less. But the principal 
speaker, of course, was Dr. Nathan S. Davis—the president-elect of the 
approaching International Congress. Dr. Davis’ disparagement and de- 
nunciation of alcohol were absolute and unconditional. It does not 
nourish, it does not sustain heat, it does not assist convalescence, it does 
not improve the pulse in fever, and it is of no virtue in nursing. It is 
purely evil in its effects. So far from strengthening the heart’s action, it 
depresses it—it paralyzes it. In saying so, he relied not only on his owa 
observations, but on those of Anstie and Parkes. He maintains that 
alcohol is simply anesthetic ; that it does not remove evils, but makes 
one insensible to them ; and that it arrests and retards all healthy action 
of the tissues, and tends to the retention and accumulation of effete 
material. It is a pity that M. Fournier de Flaix and Dr. Davis did not 
meet at the Brighton breakfast. There is perhaps a little extremeness on 
either side, but of the two sides we decidedly lean to that of Dr. Davis. 
We entirely agree with him and other speakers in thinking that the 
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medical prescription of alcohol should be undertaken only on the 
strictest grounds. M. de Flaix must remember that France now is not 
far, if at all, behind England in the consumption of alcohol, and that, 
besides, she indulges in absinthe, and he will have to explain the fact 
that in the temperance section of life insurance offices in England the 
value of life is apparently much greater than in the ordinary section—so 
much so that in some offices teetotal lives are taken for less premiums or 
receive larger bonuses. When we read the indictment of Dr. Davis 
against alcohol, we are tempted to ask if it is the whole truth—if alcohol 
has no redeeming quality. Admitting that it does infinite harm, does it 
do no good ?—does it prevent no evil? Can the able physicians who 
recognize its virtues be all mistaken! The question is one for scientific 
and thoughful men to discuss gravely, and medicine will not be without 
much authority and, let us repeat, responsibility in its settlement. 





Flour Mill Insurance in Pennsylvania. 


THE most important thing done at the recent convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers State Association was the passage of the resolution to form 
a millers mutual fire insurance company without delay. Millers every- 
where are beginning to feel the load which the insurance companies are 
piling on them higher and higher each year, in the shape of increased 
premiums, and the action of the Pennsylvania millers is only part of the 
general revolt against the exactions of the stock companies, The very 
fact that the stock companies make little or no money out of their flour 
mill business, while the mutual companies can successfully insure for 
one-half their rates, is a tacit confession of their inability to do business 
successfully with special hazards. 

Nevertheless, millers in the West will read with astonishment that until 
the last raise in the rates of stock companies, flour mills were insured in 
Pennsylvania as low as one and one-half percent. The old rate on 
water mills in Pennsylvania was on a basis of one and one-half per cent, 
and the rate on steam mills two percent. Perhaps if these rates had been 
continued there would have been no complaint among the millers of the 
State; but in the past year rates have been just about doubled. There 
has not been any marked increase in mill fires in that time, that we have 
heard of ; but the stock companies say they can make no money at the 
rates charged a year ago. Just about that time an insurance journal took 
us to task for asserting that a good mill risk was a good mill risk whether 
it was located in Pennsylvania or Illinois, and proved by the usually 
marvelous reasoning of insurance men that the experience of stock com- 
panies had proved that an Ar flour mill in Illinois was just twice as liable 
to burn as the same mill under the same conditions if located east of the 
Ohio river. Evidently the stock companies are learning one-half of the 
lesson at least; that latitude cannot be depended upon to decrease the 
fire hazard of a flour miil one-half, and that, with their present methods 
of doing business, their rates must be raised on Eastern mills. 

But their ways of doing business with special hazards are wrong. 
They are such as to drive out good mills and draw in the poor ones, and 
with every advance in rates the good mills feel the burden a little more 
until they start a company of their own. 

The new Pennsylvania company will insure good miils in the State, 
whether the owners are members of the association or not. The initial 
steps to form the company have been taken, and the unanimity of 
opinion as to the necessity of freeing themseives from the extortions of 
the stock companies, assures the numerical strength of the company. It 
only remains for them to be conservative in the selection of risks, and to 
supplement this work by careful, intelligentinspection.—American Miller. 





Suicide in France. 
Tue French minister of justice, in his recently made report for the year 
1884, devotes a chapter to the statistics of suicide, by which he shows, 
among other things, the gradual increase of the crime in that country 
as follows : 

The average number of cases yearly from 1851-55 was 3639 ; 1856.60, 
4002; 1861-65, 4661; 1866-70, 4990; 1871-75, 5276; 1876-80, 6259. In 
1881 it was 6741; 1882, 7213; 1883, 7267; 1884, 7572. From 1851 to 
1855 there 10 suicides per 100,000 souls ; in 1884 there were 20—the aver- 
age having doubled in thirty years. 

Of 7572 suicides during 1884, nearly four-fifths—5964, or 79 per cent— 
were committed by men, and 1608, or 21 per cent, by women, The ratio 
to total population being 32 to 100,000 among men, and 8 to 100,000 
among women, 

The age of 169 suicides could not be established ; of the remaining 
7403, 67 were under 16 years; 331 from 16 to 21; 391 from 21 to 25 ; 465 
from 25 to 30; 992 from 30 to 40; 1394 from 40 to 50; 1508 from 50 to 
60, and 2255 from 60 upward. 





Of these 7572 suicides, 2623 were celibates, 3365 married and 1260 
widowed ; unknown, 324. 

As far as regards their calling, the suicides were divided into six 
classes: Farmers, 2376 ; workingmen of the different industries, 2109; 
merchants, employers and clerks, 922; proprietors, rentiers, or exercis- 
ing the liberal professions, 993; domestics, 476 ; unknown, 696. 

The dwelling places of 7443 of the suicides are divided into rural, 3894, 
and urban, 3549. This, however, does not indicate a greater frequency 
of the crime in the country than in the city, for we find that in the cities 
of more than 2000 inhabitants, 27 per 100,000 commit suicide; while in 
the country, the inhabitants of which.are not so densely crowded together, 
the ratio is but 16 to 100,000. 

Concerning the influence of the different seasons upon the crime, the 
report shows the cases to have been divided as follows: 
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Hanging is the preferred mode of death: 3303, or 44 per cent, in 1884; 
next comes drowning, 2069 (27 per cent); fire arms, 906 (12 per cent) ; 
asphyxiation with charcoal, 616 (8 per cent); leaping from high places, 
219 (3 percent) ; cutting instruments, 194 (2 per cent) ; poison, 146 (2 per 
cent); other means, I19 (2 per cent). 

In 567 cases the motive could not be discovered ; {a the others it was : 
Enfeeblement of the mental faculties, 2168 (31 per cent); physical suffer- 
ings, 1785 (25 per cent); debauchery, 1133 (16 per cent); family troubles, 
1031 (15 per cent); alcoholism, 809 (Ir per cent), Crimes-and misde- 
meanors are held responsible for 229 cases, 





The London Fire Department. 


Since the visit of Captain Shaw, the chief of the London Fire Brigade, to 
this country, and the publication of many extravagant reports regarding 
the efficiency of the London Fire Department, there has been a great deal 
of curiosity manifested among firemen of this country as to the exact 
status of the London firemen. The annual report of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, which department has charge of the London Fire 
Brigade, has recently been printed. The statistics as to fires are 
far from satisfactory. The number of fires is given by years from 
1866 to 1885, but these are divided into serious and slight fires, and the 
figures indicate that the percentage of serious fires has been steadily de- 
creasing. This statement is singular in view of the fact that the fire un- 
derwriters of London have for two or three years been complaining of the 
excessive fire losses that occur in the city and the inefficency of the fire 
department. It would be a curious thing to know how they estimate their 
serious fires. What amount of loss, for instance, is requred to entitle a 
fire to be classed as serious, and is not the standard higher to-day than it 
was ten or twenty years ago? The report deals only with the number of 
fires and has nothing to say whatever as to the losses. This leaves us 
totally at a loss for any means of comparison between the London Fire 
Department efficiency and those of this country. Here we can figure the 
percentage of loss to the value of property exposed in any given com- 
munity, whereas, in the absence of data in the London reports, no such 
estimate can be given. It is customary with the fire departments of this 
country to state in their reports the average of loss by each fire. This is 
also omitted in the London report. There were forty-seven lives lost by 
fires during the year 1885 out of 201 persons who were exposed to the 
perils of the flames. The financial statement is something of a curiosity, 
especially in its exhibit-of the sources whence funds are derived for the 
maintenance of the fire service. Her Majesty's treasury, for instance, paid 
£10,000, whilst the insurance companies paid upwards of £25,000. Ithas 
always been a mooted question as to why insurance companies should be 
taxed particularly for the maintenance of the fire service. In this country 
are departments are supported by general taxation, which is considered 
the only equitable method of getting atit. All propertyowners are equally 
protected by the fire apparatus, and there is no reason why they should 
not share equitably the cost of maintenance. The disbursements are also 
somewhat singular, and the presentation showing where the money goes 
will bear scrutiny. One thing strikes us as peculiar, that the fire depart- 
ment is charged with ‘‘ rates, taxes, insurance and gas” in the neighbor- 
hood of $40,000, while for fire plugs and indicators some $2000 were ex- 
pended. A very large sum, over $40,000, was paid for horse hire, over 
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$30,000 for clothing for the men. The total expenditures are given as 
£128,732, or $643,660. This is not so much by a considerable as it costs 
in New York for its fire protection, and indicates very clearly that Lon- 
don has not the means of protection that would be required in this city. 
The difference, however, in the methods employed in the construction of 
buildings probably more than compensates for the deficiency in fire appar- 
atus.— Zhe Fireman's Fournal, 





Assessment Insurance in Iowa, 


WE have received from Auditor Brown of Iowa, a pamphlet setting forth 
the requirements of the State law relative to assessment and benefit 
societies. The following is asummary of the conditions with which every 
company doing business in that State must comply: 


1. Present to the Auditor copies of articles of incorporation, constitution 
and by-laws. If the articles are approved by the Auditor, they will be immediately 
forwarded to the Attorney-General for his approval, with instructions for their re- 
—_, to this office, whereupon the company will be immediately notified of the 
result. 

2. File with the Auditor copies of all blank forms of applications for and certifi- 
cates of membership or policies, notices of assessment, etc., now in use or to be 
used. In the ca-e of a company already in operation, these papers must accom- 
pany the presentation of the articles of incorporation. 

3. File statement of condition on December 31, on blanks which will be fur- 
nished. Also a supplemental statement, duly verified, showing the amount and 
character of the business transacted since the above date up to and including the 
date of the presentation of the articles of incorporation—viz : Number of certificates 
of policies issued, the aggregate amount thereby insured. Average amount col- 
lected per member on each separate assessment. Aggregate amount collected on 
each separate assessment. Total amount collected on assessments. Amount of 
indemnity paid to each beneficiary, with the name and address of each and the 
date of payment. Total amount paid beneficiaries. Amount of cash and other 
assets received from all sources. Amount of liabilities of every character incurred. 
Amount expended for all purposes. 

4- To verify the statement as to amount paid on last death loss, the original 

r oof « f the death loss made to the association must be forwarded to this office for 
inSpec ion, together with verified receipt of the beneficiary. 

5. Each item set forth in blank statement furnished by this office is to be con- 
strued as a question propounded by the Auditor, and must be answered affirm- 
atively or ae. Leave no items unanswered. 

6. Pile affidavit of publisher attacaed to copy of notice required by sections 1062 
and 1063 of the code that publication has been made. Section 2. (This does not 
apply to old organizations, except in case of amendments to articles.) 

7. File sworn copies of bonds of president, secretary and treasurer of company. 
Section 4. The sureties upon such bonds must have the qualifications prescribed 
in sections 249 and 250 of the code, and certified to be sufficient by the clerk of the 
cour of the county of their residence, (Applies only to Iowa companies.) 

8. File power of attorney designating some person in this State upon whom pro- 
cess may be served. Section 13. (Applies only to foreign companies. } 

g. File agreement not to transfer any action commenced in the State courts to 
the United States courts. Section 13. (Applies only to foreign companies. ) 

10. File certificate of the Commissioner of Insurance or other officer having 
charge of the insurance busin: ss of the State in which the company or association 
is organized, to the eftect that a company or association organized uncer the laws 
of Iowa, of a character similar to the one asking admission (naming it and giving 
its location), wou'd be ,ermi ted, under the laws of said State, to do business 
therein, upon we pos with said laws. (Applies only to foreign companies.) 

11. Make careful note of the foregoing. Secure the services of some good legal 
counsel at a reasonable compensation, and do not attempt to make of the Auditor 
of State your private counselor, when his time belongs to the general public. A 
strict and faithful compliance with the foregoing interpretation and instructions 
will be necessary in order to procure the certificate of authority provided for in 
section seventeen, and such a compliance will insure the issuing of such certificate 
without the necessity of long and wearisome consultations, which after the whole 
ground has been thoroughly canvassed and conclusions reached, as has been done, 
only serve to squander time at the public expense. 











MERE MENTION. 


—The Fire Association of New York has be2n admitted to Illinois, 

—The Employers Liability has appointed M. J. Francisco of Rutland, 
State agent for Vermont, 

—Moloche & Vater have been appointed Chicago local agents of 
the Washington of Cincinnati. 

—The Sun Fire Office of London has appointed Lewis F. Margah of 
Detroit, State agent for Michigan. 

—The Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company has appointed 
Thomas L. O’Brion its agent at Boston. 

—The American Exchange Fire Insurance Company of New York has 
been admitted to do business in Minnesota. 


—In Northwestern Tennessee and Southwestern Virginia, incendiary 
tramps have turned their attention to tobacco warehouses and barns. 





Many thousand dollars’ worth of tobacco has been burned within the last 
few weeks, 


—Orton & Hooven of Philadelphia have been appointed Pennsylvania 
State agents for the Employers Liability of London. 

—A. D. Eddy has been appointed receiver of the United States Life 
and Accident Association of Chicago, one of the latest failures. 

—The man Webber, who set fire to the Californian town of Folsom, on 
August 13, was recently sentenced to five years in the penitentiary. 


—Josiah Crawford, convicted of firing the town of Urbana, Mo., last 
fall, was recently sent to the penitentiary to serve out a five years’ term, 

—George A. French, special agent at Bangor, Me., of the Hanover 
Fire Insurance Company of New York, died of apoplexy on October 27. 

—J. G. McCullough, president of the Panama Railroad, has become a 
director in the Fidelity and Casualty, succeeding the late Charles Dennis, 

—The first American fire insurance company was the Philadelphia 
Contributorship forthe Insurance of Homes against Losses by Fire, 
organized in 1752. 

—The nineteenth annual convention of the Railroad Conductors Life 
Insurance Association of the United States and Canada was held at Balti- 
more last week. 


—The Memphis (Tenn.) Board of Underwriters has elected 5 
Murphy, president; M. Welford, vice-president, and J. Sullivan, secre. 
tary and inspector. 


—Henry A. Leentan of Maryland, who stole a horse and then set fire 
to a barn and caused the death of seven other hors:s, will spend twenty- 
four years in prison. 


—James W. Thomas, Insurance Commissioner and Treasurer of the 
State of Tennessee, died at Memphis on October 25. Mr. Thomas was 
in his forty-ninth year. 


—The Fie Association of New York has applied for admission to 
Massachusetts and Missouri, also the Teutonia Fire of New Orleans for 
admission to the latter State. 


—President R. A. McCurdy of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
returned from Europe last week. President Hyde of the Equitable also 
sailed from Liverpool homeward bound. 

—A woman in Stockton, Utah, recently fired a building and caused 
$20,000 loss because the saloon keepers of the place insisted upon selling 
her husband whiskey against her wishes. 

—A young woman in a Colorado town recently went to the top of the 
fire tower to enjoy the view. The bell was suddenly rung, which so 
startled her that she fell from the tower into the street. 

—The Mississippi Home Insurance Company of Vicksburg, Miss., 
has elected its former vice-president, John B. Mattingly, president for 
the coming year. Walter D. Wellborn succeeds himself as secretary. 

—The Long Island Insurance Company of Brooklyn, the Manufacturers 
and Builders of New York, and the Boatmens Fire and Marine of Pitts- 
burgh, will hereafter be represented in Boston, Mass., by Samuel W. 
Brown of the iate firm of Cheppu & Brown. 

—The Cyclostyle is one of the latest devices for the duplicating of 
letters. By the use of it a single writing may be copied from one to two 
thousand times, each copy having all the characteristics of an autograph 
letter. It is desirable for the sending out of a limited number of circu- 
lars, or for taking several copies of-letters. In this respect it is espe- 
cially desirable for insurance companies. 


—As we go to press, the returns frum the election in Minnesota indicate 
that A. R. McGill, present Insurance Commissioner of the State, has 
been elected Governor by a very respectable majority. His opponent, 
Dr. A. A. Ames, present Mayor of Minneapolis, isa prominent Demo- 
crat, who has occupied various positions of trust, and was regarded as 
being as strong a man as the party could name. The election of Mr. 
McGill, if confirmed by later reports, is an event that cannot fail of being 
acceptable to the insurance fraternity. 


—One of the most convenient forms of an office desk is the Wooton, 
manufactured by Haines, Spencer & Co., Richmond, Ind., possessing all 
of the advantages of the ordinary desk ; it contains, in addition, a large 
number of pigeon-holes for the filing of papers, which are especially con- 
venient. These desks are, however, so well known that it is scarcely 
necessary for us to commend them. The same firm also manufacture the 
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Wooton filing case in various forms and styles for the filing of papers. 
These cases consist of a series of paper boxes, appropriately labeled, 
which are inserted in pigeon-holes, By this means the papers are pre- 
served clean and free from dust, and readily available for reference. 


—The gentlemen whose duty it is to occupy the railroad fire signal sta- 
tion on Red Mountain, near Cisco, and whose telescope takes in a wide 
range of country, states that one night recently he counted a full hundred 
fires—on the mountain and in the valley—clearing fires, forest fires, etc. 
From his lookout station the electric lights of Sacramento are clearly dis- 
cernible, at a distance of some ninety miles, througa the telescope.— Sux 
Francisco Call, 


—The New Orleans, Honduras and Guatemala Steamship Company 
has brought suit in New Orleans, for $5500, against Andrew A. Woods, 
an insurance agent of that city, who last February procured insurance 
to that amount on their steamer Ella Knight, in the defunct Anglo- 
American, The steamer was lost, the compzny could not collect the 
insurance, and claims that Woods did not exercise reasonable care in 
placing the risk. 


—M. Jean Pierre Caraguel, the oldest insurance man living, was pre- 
sented lately with a gold medal by his French associates. The ob- 
verse of the medal bears the words: ‘‘To their venerable companion, 
M. Jean Pierre Caraguel; born at Mazamet, August 16, 1784. The in- 
surance men of France, August 16, 1886.” The reverse is inscribed: 
“The subscription for this medal was realized by the concurrence of the 
insurance press.” 


—Roumania rejoices in three fire insurance companies—two with 
“fixed premiums” and one mutual. Our exchange does not give the 
business transactions of the former two, but from the tables of the 
mutual we see that its receipts were 220,332.51 francs; expenses, 
177,194.87 francs, leaving a surplus of 43,337.64 francs. The report of 
the director says that a branch business, devoted to life insurance, has 
been organized with passable results. In 1885 it amounted to 700,000 
francs, and it issued 560 policies. 


—A Philadelphia agency, with a good record, desires to secure the 
representation in that city of a first-class fire insurance company. Any 
company desiring to enter the State of Pennsylvania or wishing to make 
achange in itstransactions at Philadelphia, is referred to an advertise- 
ment in this issue under ‘‘ Agency Wants.” The companies which this 
agency firm now represents in the Quaker City will testify tuat their 
losses at that point have been exceedingly small, owing to the exercise of 
careful selection in accepting business. 


—Boston has taken a step in the right direction in securing the appoint- 
ment of a fire marshal to investigate the causes of all fires. A bill to this 
effect was passed at the last session of the legislature, and the Governor 
has appointed Charles W. Whitcomb, a young lawyer, to the position. 
A thorough investigation of the causes of fires is a step in the direction 
of fire prevention, and will also tend to secure the punishment of incen- 
diarism, Every city in the country should make provision for holding 
an inquest on every fire that occurs within its limits. 


—Dr. G. U. Peltier of Cohoes, N. Y., was arrested the other day on a 
charge of making fraudulent returns to the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company, of which he isan agentat Cohoes. It is said Dr. Peltier issued 
policies on persons who were examined by himself. He was examining 
physician in Cchoes for the insurance company for two gears, and it is 
alleged he was in collusion with other agents of the company at Cohoes. 
Dr. Peltier has a large practice. He stands well in the community. 
Other arrests are expected. Pinkerton’s men worked up the case.—Mew 
York Commercial Bulletin. 


—TueE SpecraTor says that the works of the New York Wood Working 
Company at 134th street, New York city, were partially equipped with 
automatic sprinklers;and that the fire which recently destroyed so much 
of the works began in the unequipped part and was confined exclusively 
to it, leaving the equipped part undamaged except from water. A similar 
case occurred with the Titus Paper Company at Middletown, in this 
State. Mr, Barnes was equipping the mill, and had finished that part 
covering nearly $100,000 worth of property, when a fire broke out in an- 
other and less valuable part not yet equipped, which was connected with 
the other by two openings. The sprinklers stopped the fire at the open- 





ings, and saved the large amount of valuable property, while the building 
in which the fire originated was pretty well destroyed, although the city 
fire department was promptly on the ground. So small was the damage, 
even by water, in the part equipped with the sprinklers that no claim was 
made against the insurance companies.—Cincinnati Price Current, 


—Chicago underwriters have decided to grapple the troublesome ques- 
tion of high buildings, and have appointed a committee of five to recom- 
mend what is besttodo. A handsome new building to be used for mer- 
cantile purposes is now in course of erection there that will be 134 feet 
from the sidewalk, while the new wholesale house of Marshall Field & 
Co. will be 120 feet high, and, as neither of them are fireproof and the 
fire department cannot do effective work above eighty-five feet, it becomes 
avery serious problem what the duty of the underwriter is. A city or 
dinance or State law prohibiting the erection of such high buildings unless 
fireproof will probably be recom neaded. 


--Tne valued policy bill has again been lrought up in the Vermont 
legislature. The directors of the Vermont Mutual Insurance Company, 
the largest of the Vermont mutuals, have passed the following resolu- 
tions, disapproving of it: ‘* Resolved, That it is the sense of the directors 
of this company, representing over 38,000 policyholders in this State, that 
the valued policy bill, so called, now before the legislators, would not be 
of benefit to the majority of the policyholders, but on the contrary, would 
tend to increase the cost of insurance to all the members of the company. 
Resolved, That being a mutual company, the only interest of the directors 
is to carry out the wishes of the members of the company, and that if we 
believed a large majority of the members of this company desired that all 
policies be valued pulicies, it would be our duty to issue valued policies 
so called.” 


—Application, we understand, will be made to the néxt general assem- 
bly of Connecticut for a charter for a new industrial company with a capi- 
tal of $200,000. The prime mover in this new project is J. S. Chenneour 
of New Haven, late superintendent of the Metropolitan for that city. Mr. 
Chenneour, previous to his connection with the Metropolitan, was identi- 
fied with the Prudential of London for a number of years. There is also 
a similar project for a new industrial insurance company now being dis- 
cussed among a few of the capitalists of Cleveland, O. It will also have 
a capital, according to the Ohio laws, of $200,000, and will be a strictly 
legitimate enterprise. W.T. Haworth, also one of the Metropolitan’s 
superintendents and an old worker for the Prudential of London, is the 
gentleman who is now devoting his entire time to the preliminary work. 
— The Insurance World. 


—The annual report of the committee on fire patrol of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters for the year ending April 30, 1886, contains 
much interesting matter. The losses for the period under review 
amounted to $3,064,276, with insurance of $26,278,862, a percentage loss 
of 11.66. The total number of alarms was 1833, against 1962 for the pre- 
ceding year. The most destructive fire of the year caused a loss of 
$539,411.87, with insurance of $1,862,128. The cost of maintaining the 
patrol for the year was $90,375.81, a decrease of nearly $2000. The report 
shows the loss ratio of $1500 per fire in the territory between 59th and rroth 
streets, against $2059 per firein the territory north of the latter street, and 
the committee asks if ‘‘a new command located in the Harlem section” 
would not ‘‘be productive of gain to the underwriters in the reduced 
cost of horses, the wear and tear upon apparatus and better results 
secured from the labors of the patrol if located nearer the field of action.” 


—On October 22 at the American Varnish Company's works on Goose 
Island in the Chicago river, two men named Specht and Sobeck were boil- 
ing a liquid known as ‘“‘electric japan.” The fire had been drawn from 
the furnace under the kettle, and the liquid left to cool, when a current 
of cold air came in contact with the vessel, causing the varnish to run 
over upon the hot coals in the ash pan. In a moment the fire had 
spread through the room, and a large can of varnish which was ready for 
removal, exploded, the burning liquid flying through doors and win- 
dows upon lumber piles thirty feet away. Specht and Sobeck were in- 
stantly wrapped in flames, as was the foreman of the works, A. P. 
George, who had rushed in to help them. All three ran out into the 
yard, screaming in agony, and before the fire in their clothing could be 
extinguished were frightfully burned. George died the same day and at 
last accounts the recovery of Specht wasconsidered impossible. Soheck 
will probably recover. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 











New York State Companies. 












































































































Net ase Latest SALE 
2.4 Book Divipeue or Stock. 
< r, Pap 
SS | capitas |\Velue : 
NAME OF COMPANY.) “2 | piig up Stock 
by | Patt at. | Per $00, | | Price 
a? Fan. 1 | 
ee -.'*| Date. |PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
1886. | Cent). 
el | 
$100 $500-000 | $131.24 | Jan., "86 | 10 | 200 
40 200,000} 167.90 * July,’86 i a : 150 
50 400,000} 271.61 |* July, ’86 5 June 4, 86 160 
100 200,000/ 115.72 |*July,’86 4 |Oct., 6, 86; 102% 
25 200,000} 269.63 /*July,’386 6 |Mayrg,"86) 177 
17 153,000} 252.$2 /*July,’86 | 734 |Aug. 9,’86) 75 
10° 200,000} 415.19 |*July,"86/ 1o {July ,’86| 300 
20 300,000} 202.31 |*July,’86; 3 | July28,’86 120% 
| 
7° 210,009 | 177.22 |*Aug.,’86 4 |Oct. 20 86 128 
10° 250,00c | 126.57 |*july. 86 .. uly 30,'86) 123 
MMETCE.. - cece --- ----- 25 200,000} 179.09 |fAug. 'Sé 2% ec, 1,'85| 125 
100 1,000,000} 235-89 j*July. 86 7-70| Oct. 12,’86| 223 
| 
40 300,000} 315.96 |*Oct., 86 7% |Oct.20,°86| 262% 
100 200,000} 129.59 |*July, 86 3 (|Sept.21,,86 93 
30 200,010 | 143.74 |*July,’86| 33 |June 7,'86| 101% 
5° 200,000 | 153.46 |* July, 86 5 |Aug.23,’86) 125 
| | | i 
17 204,000 | 329.19 July, ’86 4. |Julyr2,’"86| 90 
100 1,000,000 | 303.98 |* July, ’86 7% |Aug.20,'86| _ 275 
Germania ......-- 50 1,000,000 | 147.79 |*July.’86| § |Oct. 25,'86) #145 
Glens Falls 100 200,000 | 470.79 |*July,’86 a & akeece 260 
Globe ........ 50 200,000 | 153.61 |*July,’86 5 |Mar. 3,’86) 115 
Greenwich -.. 25 200,000} 276.02 | July, '86 5 |July 21,’86} 231 
Guardian .... 100 200,000 | 110,13 |*July,’86 3 Oct. 27,"86 78% 
aE <n cocenccecnss< 15 150,000 | 172.61 |*July,’86 3 |Sept. 2,°86) x1 
Hanover -...........-.--- 50 1,000,000 | 144.56 |*July,’86 5 lOct., 2°86 143 
100 3,000,000 | 149.93 *July, § s |Nov. 1,86) 151 
40 400,000} 116.50 3 Aug.11,’86 79 
30 200,010} 238.13 5 Oct. 21,86) 120 
Kings County-. <--| 20 1§0,000| 227.53 |*July,’86 | 10 |Mayr2,"86 213 
Knickerbocker - we] 30 210,000} r191.cg |*july '86 3 |Aug.23,’86} go 
La Fayette_.... ..| 100 150,000 | 137.75 |*Ju'y. 86 4 | July22,'86 go 
Long Island.....-...-.-- 50 300,000} 121.91 |* July, $6 4 (Oct. 12,°86) 92% 
Lloyds Plate Glass a.... | 100 100,000 | 114.21 |*Aug.,'86 a ee 140 
Manuf'rs and Butidersc..| too 200,000} 175.22 t July, *86 2 |Apr. 1, "86 120 
2 ON ere 50 250,000/ 108.93 |*Jan., '85 5 |Aug.19,"86) go 
Mercantile ..........-.-- 50 200,000 | 104.59 |*July,’&6 3 |Oct.27,’86| 6734 
Whertinnts ccccoccccoccees 10> 200,000} 153.84 3 | Oct. 13,’86 116% 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 00,000 | 158.51 |* J 5 July 86] 165 
a 50 200,000 113.89 |? § |Auz. 6,86] 100 
a 50 200,000 | 193.17 5 |Aug.25,’86} 146 
Mationdl ...cc<ccecessce<e 37% 200,000 4 \July26,’s¢ 87% 
New York Rowery....... 25 300,000 6 Feb. 18,'86] 150 
New York Equitable ....) 25 210,000 6 Oct. 30,86] 166 
New York Fire.......... 100 200,000 | | 4 |Sept.2z.’86] go 
50 500,000 79-54 s (Oct. 26,’86! 157% 
25 350,000 23.67 t., 80) 4 July 14,’86] 105 
25 200,000} 269.93 |* July, ’86 | 6 |Sept.23.’8€] 166 
100 200,000 | 122.39 ees 86) 5 Mar.17,’86] 103 
50 200,000} 131.62 jSjuly."*6 | § JuneaB,’86) 105 
20 150,000} 237.25 |*July,’86; 6 Feb.15,’86! 155 
50 1,000,000} 171.42 |*July."86/ 5 (Oct. 22,'86) 150 
ii 200,000} 125.02 | July,’86 | 3 | Mar.10,’86! 120 
50 200,000] 170.57 |*July,’86 3 se 
25 200,000} 173.62 |* July, 86 . s July 14.°86| 123% 
50 200,000 | 162.75 |*July,’86| 33 |July28,’86| 100% 
100 500,000} 102.77 Aug., 85| 2 Feb. 13,80} 65 
10° 350,000} 104.41 | Aug., "S6 2% Oct 29,"86| 67 
Stuyvesant 25 200,000} 150.31 *July 6 5 |Feb.26,36| 122 
wasnt eGddnwoninwal 100 100,000} 121.57 |*July,’86 3 |-sroveeee= 105 
| 
United States. 25 250,000 | 190.95 *July, 86 s |Oct. 13,'86) 144% 
Westchester... 10 300,000} 175.40 |*July,’86 5 Sept.22,°86) 131 
Williamsburgh C 5° 250,000 | 301.34 |*July, "86 10 ~~ 27,86, 275 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
| x 
A i Net a. oe 
| 3g | Book — =ND S82 
18 Capital | Value of ae Task 
NAME OF COMPANY. "2 | Paid mp. | poiect S>° 
ty * | Per$100, fl ee 
x ss 
= ram ts Date. \Per Ct. RS a 
bel : 
iad ‘ | 
British America, Toronto ......-.-- so $500,000 aotnme *Dec., "85 | 4 110 
Western, Toronto............------ 20 520,070 | ------ *July, ’86 | 5 153 
i i 
a De- 


* Semi-annual. ¢ Quarterly. t One per cent each month. B On increased capital. 


voted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. ¢ 


@rs pays two per cen* quarterly. d Marine only in New York State 
JS Prices below incl 


he Manufacturers and Build- 


e Irregular. 


ude in some instances the price asked, and not necessarily an actual sale. 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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Net Last Se 
He Book Divipenp 33> 
ce Capita: Value of Pap. 3% 
NAME OF COMPANY. 83 Pay ~ ~ SS 
ay ~ ‘€7 $100, . 
% F 1886 1 Date. |Per Ci. ES 
|: Ss 
#£tna, Hartford... ee $100 | $4,000,000 | $180.06 |t Oct., 86 4 242 
American, Boston.............- 100 ,000 | 158.33 |*July, ’86 5 124% 
American, Newark............- 5 cyanea 240.81 |*Sept.’86 5 165 
American, Philadelphia........ 100 400,000} 211.95 |* Apr.,'36 5 161 
American Central, St. Louis... 25 600,000} 130.93 |*july, '86 4 108 
Anglo Nevada, San Francisco. .....- 5° g00,000] 100.55 ..-...... aoe 100% 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000 | 108.15 “july. 86 3 115 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50° 250,000 | 114.66 uly, '86 3 112 
California, San Francisco.........-- 100 600,000} 124.29 | tJuly,’86 3 122% 
Citizens, Cincinnati... 20 200,000 | 117.32 |*Jan., 86 4 125 
Citizens, Pittsburgh. 5° §00,000 | 101.13 |* July, ‘86 3 107 
Sd a eee 100 200,000] 189.62 sauly: "86 3 125 
Commercial, San Fraccisco.........| 100 200,000] 143.99 |tSept., 86 12 126 
Concordia, Milwaukee.......-.. —aok oo 200,000} 141.69 |*Aug.,’86 4 130 
Connecticut, Hartford.............- 100 1,000,000} 130.37 |* July, 86 4 | us 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit......... 3° 300,000] 215.53 |*Aug.,'86 s | 166% 
Oe eae ee 100 200,000} 147.46 |*Oct., 86 5 130 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 50 300,000} 126.34 |*July,’86 3 | 100 
Fac ors and Traders, New Orleans..| 100 1,000,000} 108.78 |* July, 86 4 | 8 
Fire Association, Philadelphia-..... 50 500,000] 276.56 |*Jjuly,’86 | 20 66 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 400,000 | 136.96 |* july, '86 3 | 1 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco....- 100 750,000 | 133.97 |t Oct., '86 3 | 138 
Firemens, Baltimore .........------ 18 378,000 | 132.93 |*July, '86 3 198 
NN es 20 250,000] 114.95 |* July, '86 3 140 
oe OS Sea 30 600,000} 226.43 \Apr., "86 3 | 200 
Franklin, Philadelphia..........-.-. 100 400,000 | 328.09 |tOct., '86 7% | 328% 
German, Pittsburgh _...-.....-...-... 50 200,000} 132.05 |*July, '86 6 | 190 
Girard F, and M., Philadelphia-.... 100 300,000} 282.17 |f Oct.,’86 6 355 
Hartford, Hartford... ccce-cccceee 100 1,250,000} 215.48 |*July,’86 | 10 287 
Ins, Co, of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 198.51 |* July, “86 10 325 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000 | 200.17 |* July. '86 5 210 
pct City, Jersey City........... 50 200,000 | 126.07 | July, '86 3% | 105 
ouisville Underwriters, Louisville.| -- 300,000} 158.91 |*Jan..'86 at 
Mawuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,000 | 130.40 |* July, '86 4 146 
OE ee ae 100 200,000} 114.45 un., '86 4 106 
Mechanics, Philadelphia.....-..--..| 25 250,000 | 141.04 |*Jan., '86 4 172 
Mechanics and Traders, N. Orleans.| 1co 375,000| 139.24 | July, °86 5 108 
Mercantile Cleveiand-.............- 100 200,000 | 149.09 |* July,'36 5 125 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston) 100 400,000 | 142.46 |* May,’86 4 142 
Merchants Providence.........-..- 50 200,000 | 138.02 |*July,’86 4 100 
The Merchants, Newark 25 400,000} 189.42 |* jan.,’86 5 150 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit 50 200,000 | 126.89 e., "86 4 106 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,000] 455.82 |* July, '86 5 PI 
National, Hartford. .........cco<coe 100 000,000} 147.36 |* July, '86 5 131 
Neptune F. and M., Boston.... 100 300,000} 131.19 |*Oct., '86 4 Peal 
eee 5 250,000 | 222.02 | Jan.,’86/ 10 145 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 100 $00,000} 143.82 |*July.’86 | 4 140 
North American, Boston.........--. 100 200,000 | 130.56 |*Oct., 86 3 100 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee! 100 600,000} 140.37 |*July, "86 5 | 145 
See 100 1,000,000 | 113.09 |*Jan., 86 2 93 
Packers and Provision Dealers, Chic.| ..-. ——) ee | wweerenne ise Pin 
Pennsylvania, Phila...............- 100 400,000 | 364.29 | *Sept.,’86 7% | 237 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh......-. aa’ 200,000 | 102.45 (* July, '84 4 112 
Peoples, Pittsburgh 200,000 | 113.84 |*July, 86 3 110 
Phoenix, Hartford..... j 2,000,000} 146.09 |t Oct., °86 3% | 186 
ae 200,000 | 120.56 |* Oct.,'86/ 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence} 50 400,000 116.02 | July, '86 4 100 
Reading, Reading................- 10 250,000] 137.18 '*July,’86| 4 150 
Reliance, Philadelphia. ot 300,000} 193.17 *Jun., '86 4 151 
Security, New Haven.............. 50 200,000} 134.43 “July, "86| 4 Bee 
Spnngfield F. and M.. Springfield..| 100 1,000,000} 141.05 |* July, '86 5 165 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia....-.. 50 490,000} 197.08 |*July, '86 8 260 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul........ 100 00,000} 158.38 |*July,’86| 5 | 135 
Sun, San Francisco.........<<«---- 100 | 300,000] 116.77 |¢ July, 86 2% | 95 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans..........) 100 498,972 | 151.19 |t Oct.,'86 2% | 125 
Traders, Chicago......... pnesansiains 10° 500,000} 187.55 |t Oct., "86 2% | 152% 
Union, Philadelphia 2 5 375,000] 102.48 [oFeb. +86 4 122% 
Union, San Francisco 100 750,000} 115.69 'tJuly, °86 3 115 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. 10 300,000 | 120,62 |*Juu., 86 3 135 
Washington F. and M., Boston. 100 1,000,000} 128.02 |*Oct., "86 3 100 
Western, Pittsburgh........-.-...- 5° 300,000} 136.92 oo 86 4 126 
' ' 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
| Par —- 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per e Latsst Paice. 
Stock. | Share. 
| z z z 5. 4. 
City of Lendee..cccccccccecccscoce 10 I aw 1I “ 
Commercial Union- oe} 5° 5 20 7 6 
Fire Insurance Assoc! | 10 I ‘Sis 13 9 
120 5° 67 eo -- 
100 25 158 ee -- 
20 2 6 8 y 
i | to 2 1 os oo 
Liverpool and London and Globe....| 2 2 30 15 ° 
London Assurance.......--.-...----! 25 12% 40 es «o 
London and Lancashire Fire.......-. 25 2% 6 2 
North British and Mercantile 65 16% 36 ras on 
[OO eee Romana 100 5 54 5 oa 
RR URI ea ccrccccacssccencece | 100 12 80 os oo 
PREMEE.. co ,cccoccccsreccecavecseese | eee -- 232 os a 
een .. | 10 I 3 6 3 
oyal : . obouull 20 3 36 5 « 
Scottish Union and National ...... ool 20 1 2 17 oo 
See Fite SIGE. .codccsscecncepsecce - ee 445 nb oo 
United Fire Re-I 20 8 ° oo o 
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